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Early Ionian Historians. By Lionet Pearson. vi, 
240 pages. Oxford University Press, New York 
1939 $5. 

An interesting period of Greek historiography is that 
of the so-called “logographers,” or prose narrators, who 
preceded or were contemporary with Herodotus and 
who filled the literary epoch of transition from the epic 
to the “Father of History.” Herodotus, however, not 
only started a new era but ended an old one, since his 
work, while marking an advance on that of the logo- 
graphers, also shared with them certain epic features 
such as romantic digressions, speeches and the borrow- 


ing of epic words. Thus his work may be regarded as 


the last and only surviving example of the Ionian 
group. 


These writers in their limited choice of subjects, 
“Geneaologies,” “Foundations” of city-states, chron- 
icles of strange events, at times went beyond tradition 
to study the larger world about them. They wrote, as 
did Herodotus, in opposition to the earlier poets even 
though Strabo (1,2,6) centuries later, in his scorn of 
their mythical elements, could see little difference be- 
tween them except meter, for he ascribed to them the 
same love of legend and want of criticism as to the poets. 
Still they, in varying degree, first introduced the idea 
of criticism however rudimentary in the spirit of 
Hecataeus’ words: “the traditions of the Greeks seem 
to me to be manifold and laughable’”—words which 
start the new era of historical criticism. Dionysius of 
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Halicarnassus, in his essay on Thucydides, in which he 
mentions by name twelve logographers whose books 
were then extant, is fairer to them than his younger 
contempccarvy Strabo at Rome, for he summarizes their 
work by saying that all adopted “a similar method as 
regards the choice of themes . . . all had the same 
ubiect to bring to the general knowledge of the public 
the written records that they found preserved . . . 
neither adding nor taking away anything . . . (and) 
the language which they used . . . (was) clear, simple, 
unaffected and concise . . . not revealing any elaborate 
art in composition . . . (and) there is a certain charm 
and grace which run through their writings thanks to 
which their works still survive.” 

Unfortunately these works are now lost and known 
to us only imperfectly and conjecturally from quota- 
tions found in the writings of later Greek and Roman 
writers, especially in those of the Alexandrian scholiasts 
and later anthologists. These fragments have been col- 
lected for the last time in the unfinished work of Felix 
Jacoby, Fragmente der griechischen Historiker, Pts. 
I-II, vols. I-V (Berlin 1923-1930). We cannot, as the 
author shows, understand the development of historio- 
graphy out of the epic by merely studying Homer and 
Herodotus. For while the former absorbed his prede- 
cessors, Herodotus had many forerunners in these 
Ionian writers. But, in conformity with his usual custom 
of concealing his indebtedness to his literary sources, 
he does not mention their works by name, though he 
disparagingly alludes to them as “the Ionians’’ or “cer- 
tain Greeks.” He names Hecataeus four times (2.143; 
5.36, 125; 6.137), in three of which passages he calls 
him “historian,” and only one other logographer, Scylax 
(4.44), not however as an author, but as an exp orer. 
Moreover, Thucydides names only one work of the 
group, the Atthis of Hellanicus (1.97). In fact, we 
must descend to the Christian era before we meet any 
first-class writer who mentions any of them. This 
shows the importance of the fragments and that of their 
right interpretation. 

Hitherto critical work in this field has been over- 
whelmingly in the hands of German scholars, little of 
value having yet appeared in English, e.g. J. Wells’ 
article against the genuineness of Hecataeus’ geo- 
graphical work (JHS 29 [1909] 41-52). Consequently 
such a work as the present one is a welcome contribu- 
tion by a scholar who has devoted to its composition six 
years of research, It is, in brief, a critical and exhaustive 
examination of all the fragments of four out of the 
thirty logographers known to us by name or stray quo- 
tation, beginning with Cadmus of Miletus whom Pliny 
(H.N. 7.56) called “the most ancient of the logo- 
graphi,” their characteristics, purpose and value. These 
are Hecataeus of Miletus, “the Father of Geography,” 
and his successors Xanthus of Lydia, Charon of 
Lampsacus and Hellanicus of Lesbos. Two-thirds of the 
text ate given to a discussion of the first and fourth. 


While Pearson’s forerunners have been interested 
chiefly in explaining certain aspects of these writers 
which throw light on the literary sources of Herodotus, 
he, in the spirit of Jacoby’s essay on Hecataeus (R.E. VII 
[1912] 2667-2750), has a two-fold aim, first to ap- 
praise their value for their own sake and then as a 
preliminary to the question of Herodotus’ debt to them. 
He has disclosed what knowledge and how much 
critical faculty in distinguishing between fact and fancy 
each of the four writers possessed. While conjecture 
will always play a prominent réle in the interpretation 
of the fragments he has shown their real historical 
value. 

The book has an excellent introductory chapter on 
the logographers (1-24), copious citations from books 
ancient and modern, selected chapter bibliographies, 
and a short five-page index. It is to be hoped that the 
author will carry his study further and eventually dis- 
cuss in the same spirit of criticism the remaining 
twenty-six names known to us. 

Woopsurn Hype 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


De Claudiano Mamerto Gallicae Latinitatis 
Scriptore quaestiones. By Einar HAreman. 
ix, 103 pages. Lundequist, Uppsala 1938 


This monograph is a solid and mature work, con- 
stituting an important contribution to our knowledge 
of the Latinity of Claudianus Mamertus and of his age. 

In his Exordium (1-8) the author shows clearly that 
Engelbrecht, who edited Claudianus for the Corpus 
Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum (vol. XI 1885), 
while recognizing M (Codex Lipsiensis-Paulinus no. 
286, saec. XI exeuntis) as his best manuscript, did not 
always give sufficient weight to its authority, but was 
inclined to give too much attention to the readings of 
G (Codex Vindobonensis no. 1030, saec. XI ineuntis). 

Chapter I, entitled Critica (9-56), contains a dis- 
cussion of twenty-three passages in Claudianus pre- 
senting textual problems. Through his unusual mastery 
of the language, style, and thought of Claudianus as 
well as of Late Latin in general, Harleman has succeed- 
ed in solving most of the textual difficulties in question 
and has definitely indicated the readings of the best 
manuscripts. 

Chapter II (57-80) is devoted to an exhaustive study 
of the Latin translation of Plato, Phaed. 66B-67A which 
is found in Claudianus. On the basis of his examina- 
tion of this passage from the semasiological, syntactical, 
thetorical, and historical points of view, the author 
holds, and I think with strong that 
Claudianus did not borrow the translation from an 
earlier writer, as maintained by F. Bémer (Der latein- 
ische Neuplatonismus und Neupythagoreismus und 
Claudianus Mamertus in Sprache und Philosophie, 
Leipzig 1936), but translated the passage himself. If 
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this is the case, Claudianus had a much better cultural 
background than has hitherto been thought. 

Chapter III, Rhetorica (81-98), is concerned with 
Claudianus’ use of parallelism, of synonymous expres- 
sions, and of words and phrases 1 in groupings of three. 

An Appendix (99-100) gives a tabular summary of 
the clausulae found in Claudianus, Bk. III. The treat- 
ment of rhetorical devices and of clausulae is good, but 
of course is incomplete. 

The monograph is written in clear, if not distin- 
guished Latin, with French used occasionally to render 
more precisely the shade of thought in difficult pass- 
ages. There are adequate indices and a good biblio- 


hy. 
MartTIN R. P. McGuire 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 


The Medieval Library. By James WeEsTFALL 


THOMPSON. viii, 682 pages. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago 1939 $5. 


In this book we have for the first time in a single 
volume a comprehensive survey of libraries from the 
second century of the Christian era to the Italian 
Renaissance; in fact, the introduction to Part I gives a 
sketch of the libraries at Rome, also, from the time of 
Augustus to the fourth century. Professor Thompson 
tells us in his preface that the work is the product of 
his experience as an instructor in the Graduate Library 
School of the University of Chicago. He also states that 
because of a serious illness he has enlisted the assistance 
of some of his former students, who have written ten 
of the twenty-one chapters; their names, however, do 
not figure on the title-page. The scope of the volume 
may best be observed from a résumé of the Table of 


Contents. 


Part I The Early Middle ... 
Introduction 
Ch. 1. Early Church Libraries 
2. Early Monastic Libraries 
3. Libraries of the Carolingian Renaissance 
4. Libraries of the British Isle in the Anglo-Saxon 
Period (by Dr. Ramona Bressie) 


Part II The High Middle Ages 
Introduction 
Ch. 5. Libraries of Medieval Italy 
6. Libraries of Medieval Germany 
7. Libraries of Medieval France 
8. Libraries of Norman and Angevin England 
g- Byzantine Libraries (by Dr. S. K. Padover) 
o. Libraries of the Greek Monasteries in Southern 
Italy (by the late Dr. Isabella Stone) 
11. Jewish Libraries (by Dr. Padover) 
12. Muslim Libraries (by Dr. Padover) 


Part III The Close of the Middle Ages and the 
Italian Renaissance 


Introduction 
Ch. 13. English Libraries in the 14th and 15th 
Centuries 


14. French Libraries (same period) (by Dr. Geneva 
Drinkwater) 

15. German Libraries (same period) by Dr. Pad- 
over) 

16. Scandinavian Libraries in the Late Middle Ages 
(by Mr. Claude H. Christensen) 

17. Libraries of the Italian Renaissance (by Dr. 

Dorothy Robathan) 


Part IV The Making and Care of Books in the Middle 
Ages 
Introduction 
Ch. 18. The Scriptorium (by Dr. Florence de Roover) 
1g. Library Administration and the Care of Books 
20. Paper, the Book Trade, and Book Prices 
21. The Wanderings of Manuscripts 


Historical Index 


The Historical Index consists of 18 pages from which 
references to modern books and ancient authors have 
been excluded. There is no bibliography apart from the 
references to books in the very numerous footnotes. 
Professor Thompson defends the absence of a thorough- 
going index and bibliography, but there is little doubt 
that their presence would have made the book more 
useful. As it is, the Historical Index is too meagre to 
be of much value. It is difficult to make out to what 
sort of audience the volume is addressed. Although for 
the most part secondary sources are used, still Latin 
originals are freely quoted, often without being trans- 
lated. Perhaps it is fair to assume that the primary 
purpose of the book is to serve as a textbook for the 
Graduate Library School, while its secondary purpose is 
to provide a handbook for those who are not specialists 
in this medieval field; if this assumption is true, the 
lack of an index and a bibliography is all the more 
deplorable. 

As for the method by which the author forms his 
judgment concerning the number and importance of 
libraries down through the twelfth century, I must take 
exception, as one of his principal arguments is in reality 
an argumentum ex silentio. On page 129 of his Intro- 
duction to Part II (The High Middle Ages) he says: 
“The peak of this epoch was reached between 1150 and 
1250, a period which has justly been called ‘the 
renaissance of the twelfth century’. The surviving 
library catalogues show an increase in this period both 
of the number of libraries and the size of the collec- 
tions. An analysis of Becker's Catalogi Bibliothecarum 
Antiqui shows 25 catalogues before goo, 17 of the 
tenth century, 30 of the eleventh, and 62 of the 
twelfth.” These same statistics are repeated, together 
with some others, on page 614, but unfortunately the 
references to Gottlieb and Becker in that passage have 
been incorrectly interchanged. To use this statistical 
argument as one of the main criteria for establishing 
the importance of early libraries, as Professor Thompson 
does, is extremely dangerous, not to say fallacious. In 
the first place the fact that 62 catalogues of the twelfth 
century have survived, as against fewer in the earlier 
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centuries, is hardly startling; it would be stranger if the 
reverse were true, in the very nature of things. Then, 
too, since Becker (in 1885) and Gottlieb (in 1890) 
compiled their lists of catalogues, paleography has made 
considerable progress, so that in many instances their 
dating of manuscripts in which catalogues are found 
would be challenged. Furthermore, for some centers in 
which there were large numbers of books (Angers, 
Auxerre, Chartres, $. Denis, Fleury, Limoges, Micy, 
and Reims, to take but a few of the most important), 
there are no early catalogues in existence. Perhaps this 
absence of statistical evidence induced the author to 
allot but nine lines on page 61 to Fleury of the 
Carolingian period, although he calls it “the most 
important library in central France.” 1 prefer the 
method of Mgr. Emile Lesne, who in his recent ex- 
haustive study! lists under each monastic and cathedral 
library all the manuscripts which have been found in 
them or which have come from them, so far as is 
known, together with their dates. Mgr. Lesne’s work, 
of course, appeared too late to be of use to Professor 
Thompson, but Dom Cottineau’s Répertoire? has been 
appearing in fascicules since 1935 with a wealth of 
material concerning the libraries of the various Bene- 
dictine monasteries. 


Professor Thompson’s book reminds us in many ways 
of the famous History of Classical Scholarship by Sir 
John Edwin Sandys. Both works cover a vast period of 
time, with the cultural and historical backgrounds in- 
extricably interwoven in the design of the fabric. Both 
writers are under the same necessity of expressing 
critical judgments, of making a synthesis of innumer- 
able details, and of compressing many articles, mono- 
graphs, and books into single sentences or paragraphs. 
Both books represent the results of long labor, un- 
flagging patience, and great erudition. Since it is ob- 
viously impossible for a single individual to control so 
much material, errors and wrong conclusions must 1n- 
evitably creep into a work of these dimensions, but in 
proportion to the size and scope of this volume they 
are not numerous. We are, therefore, under deep obli- 
gation to Professor Thompson for this pioneering work, 
which must have taken so much of his time and energy 
during the last years of his career of teaching. Of his 
students, Miss Bressie and Miss Robathan seem to 
have done their work well; of the contributions of Miss 
Stone, Miss Drinkwater, Mr. Padover, and Mr. Chris- 
tensen I do not presume to speak, being without com- 
petence to judge their work, but, since much of their 
subject-matter was novel to me, I found them inter- 


esting reading. The Chicago University Press may well 


lHistoire de la Propriété ecclésiastique en France IV: Les 
Livres, “Scriptoria” et Bibliothé¢ques du commencement du 
viiie a ia fin du xie siecle. Lille 1938. 

2Dom L. H. Cottineau, Répertoire topo-bibliographique des 
abbayes et prieurés de l’ordre de Saint-Benoit. Macon 1935- 


1939- 


be proud of this handsome volume with its attractive 
binding, its good paper, its spacious margins, its large, 


clear print, and its modest price. 


I append a few additions and corrections. 


Pp. 4 159 B.C. is too definite; better c. 169-159 B.C. 
17 n. g For martyrum read martyrinm. 
23 “by the famous Dioscorides in Paris and the 


Vergil in Florence, both of which were correct- 
ed by the consul Rufinus Apronianus (494).” 
Turcius Rufius (not Rufinus) Apronianus Aster- 
ius edited Vergil and Sedulius (cf. Sandys, I 
249 and Schanz-Hosius 4 [1920] 372), but I 
can find no evidence that he corrected Dioscor- 
ides; to my mind the famous Dioscorides is the 
one in Vienna, edited for Iuliana Anicia c. 472 
A.D.; published in facsimile (cf. Pauly-Wissowa 


g-1141). 

26 n. 43 Varro, De Ling. Lat. VIII 28 had the same 
misgivings! 

28 For Bracaria read Bracara. 

36 For Nicomaci read Nicomachi. 


37 n. 16 For 594 read 494, and for Rufus read Rufius; 


cf. note on 23 supra. 


49 For liborum read librorum. 

57 n. 13 For E. J. Sandys read J. E. Sandys, as also on 
130 and 602. 

61 For seculars read secular 


69 For de re militaria read de re militari. 

69 n. 76 For Arator read Aratus. 

71 “still at Fulda in the 7th century” must be a 
misprint, for on page 49 S. Boniface founds 
Fulda in the middle of the 8th century! 

74 “a thrice-written palimpsest with a fourth-cen- 
tury first text of the Lex Langobardorum, from 
Lombardy.” A parenthesis around the words 
“with a fourth-century first text” will save the 


situation! 

80 Hermannus Contractus belongs in the eleventh 
century, as page 229 shows. 

83 For 975 read 875. 

89 The library of Reims Cathedral is underrated; 


cf. my article in Classical and Medieval Studies 
in Honor of E. K. Rand 1938. 

gl “most dioceses in France in the gth centu 
were very deficient in books’; a glance mab 
Lesne (op. cit.) might amend this statement. 

93 For Matyrologium read Martyrologium. 

95 n. 168 “The word breve seems to have been used to 
designate a catalogue, or at least a list of books.” 
It was the common and regular word from late 
Roman times; cf. Thesaurus Ling. Lat. II 2179, 
where brevis is quoted as still more common 
(sc. libellus, liber, or perhaps enumeratio), 
especially in legal writers and late historians. 
Cf. infra 615, n. g. 

124 For Servius read Sulpicius Severus. 

222 “All Mss. of St. Riquier perished.” This sent- 
ence obscures the paragraph, which is concerned 
only with annals. 

223 The reference for the story of the “traveling 
monk of Courtrai” is not given by Thompson; 
I am obliged for it to Mr. Charles Niver of the 
Harvard Graduate School: Herimanni abbatis 
liber de restauratione monasterii S. Martini 
Tornacensis, in MGH Scriptores XIV 292-3. For 
Courtrai read Tournai; but the entire story is 
badly garbled in Thompson, both here and on 
651 where it is told again. 
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touches a few representative passages of the book. 
M. Autran’s central thesis is that the Phoenicians, 
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227 ‘n. 21 I think that Becker No. 2g comes from Tours 
and No. 45 from Micy; No. 62 may come from 
Fleury. 
228 “it also contained works of Iuvencus and Ter- 


tullian.”’ It contained works of Juvencus and 
Sedulins (not Tertullian) indeed, as Mrs. Grace 
Frank has so admirably proved in AJP 44 
(1923) 67-70. 

229 n. 30 For de scriptura Floriacensis read de scriptura 
Floriacensi, lest my “Harvard Latin” be at- 
tacked! 

230 Since Theodulf was also abbot of Fleury, it 
would be natural for his library to go to that 
Monastery. Micy, which was close to Orléans, 
also had an important library, as Traube has 
shown. 

234 “in the next century 19 works bearing his (i.e., 
Hincmar’s) signature were extant.” But C. V. 
Noorden, whom Thompson quotes, says on 392 
“noch heute” (not “in the next century’), and 
his book on Hincmar was published in 1863. 
Cf. note on 8g supra. 

369 castrum sine numerus: something is wrong here. 

467 n. 77. For Staat read Stadt. 

608 n. 63 On the medieval book-curse cf. Archer Taylor, 
The Judas Curse, in AJP 42 (1921) 234-252, 
and the bibliography there, particularly the ref- 
erence to Criiwell. 

614 Reverse the references to Gottlieb and Becker, 
leaving the statistics as they are. For publica- 
ton read publication. 

616 n. 13 Mr. Niver has kindly pointed out that there is 
an account of an amazing “union-catalogue” 
made by John of Boston, which M. R. James 
discusses in his book, On the Abbey of S. Ed- 
mund at Bury 1-114. 

616 n. 14 Cf. note on 227 supra. 

Index For Himcar read Hincmar. For Leirad read 
Leidrad. For St. Maur-les-Foases read St. Maur- 
les-Fossés. St. Vaast and St. Vedast refer to the 
same monastery, of course. The reference to 
Wittenberg should be page 466. For Wiirtz- 
berg read Wiirzburg. The two “Wiilfstans” 
could do without the umlaut! For St. Apbro- 
dosins read St. Apbrodisius. 1 have not troubled 
to record wrong or missing accents, of which 
there are a rather large number. 


FREDERICK M. Carey 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Tyr Egéenne. Son nom et la route de I'Inde. Parts 
I and II. (Phoinikes et Dravidiens, vols. III and IV). 
By Cuaries AuTRAN. 84 pages. Geuthner, Paris 
1938 Each part 12 fr. 


In these two slim fascicles of his larger work on the 
Phoenicians M. Autran ranges over an impressively 
large field, philological and archaeological, anthropo- 
logical and ethnographic; he carries us with dazzling 
coruscations from Tyre westward to Spain and the 
Atlas Mountains, then back again, and to the Orient, 
Ceylon, Malaya, and Easter Island. I find it difficult to 
follow him at such a pace; and I lack the erudition to 
criticize all his theories in their many aspects. Compre- 
hensive criticism, indeed, would fill a volume many 
times the size of Tyr Egéenne. Suffice this review if it 


who founded Tyre, were not of Semitic race, but be- 
longed to a large prearyan group that comprised also 
North Africans, Cretans, Carians and other peoples of 
Asia Minor, settlers on the coasts of the Red Sea, and 
the Dravidians of southern India. This was a strong, 
vigorous, enterprising and original people. They were 
international seafarers, traders, builders, at times im- 
perialists. They left an enduring mark on a large part 
of the known prehistoric world. 

These latter characteristics, and the quality of the 
monuments, according to M. Autran, prove the non- 
Semitic origin of the people. Of the ancient Semites he 
says (16): “Ils ont, en ce domaine, utilisé, jamais 
créé oeuvre qui vaille . . . Il leur faut quelque chose de 
tout prét; concu et realisé par d’autres.” Elsewhere there 
are remarks of similar tenor. I cannot express too 
strongly my disapproval of such statements, nor do I 
think it necessary to enumerate Semitic achievements 
in pure science and mechanics, to say nothing of litera- 
ture, music, and philosophy—ancient and modern—in 
order to refute the general argument. It is an argument 
that smacks of ideology and race-prejudice, and as such 
is particularly striking and malodorous today. As au 
example of false logic it is equally disheartening. The 
statement that Tyre wes not Semitic because Semites 
could not have built its walls is of a piece with the 
excision of a passage of the Iliad on the grounds that 
Homer was incapable of writing it. 

The score of parallelisms that M. Autran adduces to 
prove the homogeneity of his Indo-Mediterraneans I 
find unconvincing. Without venturing to question his 
Hebrew, Syriac, Tamulic, and Abyssinian etymologies, 
one may argue the use of caution in drawing conclu- 
sions from oriental names in Greek transliteration, 
notoriously unreliable. Again, the proportional equation 
Aeneas : Dido :: Hector : Andromache (42-46), as 
proof of Dido’s racial kinship with the Cilicians, is not 
impressive. The collection of instances of sword-cults, 
bull-gods and cow-goddesses, and virgin mothers (I 
seem to remember one such who was a Semite), does 
not prove the vast ethnological relationship that is 
postulated. The ground is not firm. The evidence, even 
when it is well established, allows too many other in- 
terpretations. 

Joun L. Caskey 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


Vorzeitliche Seeigel in Mythus, Brauchtum 
und Volksglauben. By Oruenio Aset. Pages 55- 
74. Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, Gottingen 1939 
(Nachrichten von der Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften zu Gottingen, N. F., Band 1, Nr. 3) 1 M. 


Fossilized sea urchins show in their upper surface the 
five-fold radial structure characteristic of echinoderms 
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and most easily recognized in the familiar starfish. In 
many species this structure is so regular as to suggest 
a pentacle or mystic symbol. Furthermore many such 
fossils preserve distinct traces of the five ambulacral 
grooves winding about the spheroid surface in snake- 
like patterns, and sometimes the bases of the animal's 
projecting spines are preserved as circular depressions in 
the surface of the stone. Abel records that superstitious 
people from prehistoric times to the present have prized 
these remarkable stones either as amulets or as objects 
of cult devotion. 

Pliny tells that the Celtic Druids held in high esteem 
a magic stone, which they called a snake egg (ovum 
anguinum), supposing it to be produced by a number 
of snakes coiling themselves into a ball in the mud in 
summer (Naturalis Historia 29.3). The detailed de- 
scription of the stone enables Abel to identify it as a 
fossil sea urchin, specifically Hemicidaris crenularis 
Lamk. Konrad Gesner in his book on fossils and other 
stones published in 1565 pictured just such an ovum 
anguinum. The Metallotheca Vaticana, written by the 
Pope’s physician Michele Mercati in 1574, though not 
published until 1719, gives pictures of the same and 
other species and distinguishes the ovum anguinum 
from similar types known as ombria and brontia, which 
were connected with the weather in medieval super- 
stition. 

Anselmus Boétius de Boot, the physician of Emperor 
Rudolf II, in his Gemmarum et Lapidum Historia de- 
scribes in minute detail the Duchanek or lapis spiritalis, 
to which the Bohemians attributed great powers of of- 
fensive and defensive magic. This stone corresponds 
closely to the ovum anguinum, with one notable varia- 
tion in the popular conception. The circular bases of 
the spines, which Pliny compared to the suckers on the 
arms of a polyp, are here likened to eyes; and the 
Bohemians thought that the snakes which combined 
to form the stone each furnished an eye. 

Pliny speaks in another place (11.37) of stones 
called ananchitis and synochitis, which were used in 
exorcizing the gods and spirits of the dead, and Mercati 
appends the label “ananchytes seu synochitis” to a fossil 
sea urchin pictured in his books. On the strength of 
Mercati’s identification, one species now bears the 
scientific name Ananchytes ovata. If Mercati was 
correct—Abel argues that he may have had access to 
sources in the Vatican which were later destroyed in 
the Church’s zeal to exterminate heathenism—Pliny’s 
reference gives further evidence of the mystic sig- 
nificance of the fossil. 

Neolithic burials in Germany and France contain 
examples of fossil sea urchins which may have been 
used merely as ornaments or luck pieces. But the fossils 
found in certain Bronze Age graves appear, from their 
position and other peculiar circumstances, to have had a 
deeper religious significance. In one burial mound in 
France, for example, was found a slate box 8 by 20 


centimeters which contained nothing but a solitary 
fossil sea urchin. Through the Middle Ages, especially 
in the Merovingian period, these fossils were commonly 
placed among the burial objects. They were associated 
with many superstitions and legends and were known 
by a wide variety of names (e.g., Donnerstein, Kréten- 
stein, Gotterstein, Gliickstein, Siegstein, Grédenstein, 
Knopfstein, Hutstein, Judenherz). They have also been 
used as whorls in spinning. Some have been cut and 
shaped for ornamental purposes, and numerous glass 
imitations have been made. Superstitious belief in their 
magic power still prevails in various regions of Europe. 

Abel promises to take up in another paper the subject 
of the popular association of the soul with the snake 
and other animals. This treatment will doubtless answer 
many of the questions one would like to ask about the 
significance of the cult of the fossil sea urchin. Mean- 
while readers of Pliny are indebted to the author for 
light on ovum anguinum, ananchitis, and synochitis. 

WILLIAM SALYER 

OUACHITA COLLEGE 


Pythagoras und Orpheus. Zweite Ausgabe mit 
einem Anhang iiber die Seelenwanderungslehre bei 
Ennius. By Kart Kerenyi. 62 pages. Pantheon 
Akademische Verlagsanstalt, Amsterdam 1940 
(Albae Vigiliae, Heft 2) 


There is need for detailed studies of the influence 
which the ancient mystery religions exercised on the 
development of Greek philosophy. That need has been 
felt by Professor Kerényi, who in this book deals espe- 
cially with Pythagorean doctrines concerning metem- 
psychosis or the rebirth of souls. The treatise, together 
with the appended essay on Ennius, is intended as one 
volume in a series (Albae Vigiliae) dealing with the 
history of religion and of classical antiquity in general. 

The great merit of Kerényi’s present work is the 
constant emphasis placed upon the close cultural kin- 
ship of all the Mediterranean nations. It has become a 
commonplace to students of the history of art that all 
these people of the Mediterranean world contributed to 
the various branches of Greek and Roman artistic de- 
velopment, and in view of its intimate connection with 
art it is therefore inevitable that Greek religion was 
similarly influenced. Much that has been obscure re- 
garding the religious observances of the Orphics and 
Pythagoreans Kerényi succeeds in explaining on the 
basis of comparisons with Egyptian and Etruscan 
practices. One striking parallel 1s drawn between the ' 
Egyptian Book of the Dead and the Orphic writings, 
for the creation of a sacred body of literature by the 
Orphics is a unique phenomenon in Greek religion. 
Kerényi also points out the inevitable connection of 
the god Apollo with the Pythagorean doctrine of 
metempsychosis. This is significant since Apollo was 
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preéminently the god of purity and purification, and 
the common feature of all mystery religions is a desire 
for purification of the soul. 

The evidence which Kerényi presents hardly throws 
new light either on the philosophical system of Pyth- 
agoras or on Orphicism. To this extent the articles are 
only a repetition of earlier findings in the field of 
ancient philosophy. He emphasizes the heterogeneous 
racial and cultural background of Sicily and Magna 
Graecia, but aside from mentioning the “Sybaritic” 
luxury of the cities and the political history of the 
region from the time of Pythagoras to the time of 
Ennius, he does not state how these heterogeneous con- 
ditions gave rise to distinct Pythagorean doctrines. 

The value of the treatises rests on the significance of 
Orphic and Pythagorean belief in the immortality of 
the soul and its rebirth in successive forms of life. This 
belief, it has been seen, suggests a certain cultural unity 
throughout the Mediterranean world. Kerényi does well 
to remind us of this unity, which has importance for 
the student of comparative religion. 

C. Kirk 
GROVE CITY COLLEGE 


Liguria Romana. Studi storico-topografici, Vol. I. 
By Nino Lamsociia. 280 pages, 95 figures in text, 
18 maps. Istituto di Studi Romani, Rome 1939 
(Italia Romana, Vol. 1) 35 L. 


Forty years ago Thomas Ashby inaugurated modern 
scientific surveys of Roman topography outside the 
capital by his masterly studies of the Campagna 
(PBSR 1 and 3-5 [1g01-1g910]), but he never pub- 
lished sections on the Via Appia, and his work has 
received more praise than imitation. Careful application 
of the general features of his method to other regions 
in Italy has long been desirable, and ‘to satisfy this need 
the Istituto di Studi Romani is undertaking a new 
series entitled Italia Romana, the first volume of 
which is now issued under the auspices of its Sezione 
Ligure. We can only hope that this welcome work will 
make speedy progress. 

The competence of the author to do the work for 
Liguria has been shown in a number of special studies, 
inaccessible for the most part in local periodicals. He 
has ransacked the ancient authors and inscriptions, 
possesses first-hand acquaintance with the monuments 
and sites, and makes judicious use of the huge amount 
of material, published and unpublished, that 1s collected 
by the local antiquarians, whose name in all parts of 
Italy is legion. He writes with a due sense of propor- 
tion, and his conclusions will, I think, find ready ac- 
ceptance. The illustrations are mostly very good, the 
maps in particular being fine examples of cartography. 

To a second volume he has left the interior of 
Liguria, with the exception of Libarna, confining him- 
self in this initial study to coast towns and the roads 


connecting them. He very properly includes French 
Liguria as far west as the Varus, the boundary of the 
ancient region, but Monoecus, the modern Monaco, 
is not treated separately, being, I suppose, a Greek 
settlement from Massilia. After a preliminary survey of 
pre-Roman Liguria (5-13), the period of Romanization 
(14-23), and the Liguria of Augustus (23-34), Lam- 
boglia organizes his material around the history and 
topography of the following towns: Nicaea, modern 
Nice, and Cemenelum, its present suburb of Cimiez 
(35-80); Albintimilium, today called Ventimiglia (80- 
118); Albingaunum, now Albenga (119-164); Vada 
Sabatia, the ancient Vado (165-192); Genua, the an- 
cestor of Genova (193-242), and Libarna, recently re- 
named Serravalle Libarna, an inland city some forty 


miles north of Genova (243-274). 


As now, Genua was easily the most important of 
these in antiquity, but the presence of a large modern 
city on the site prevents the author from giving us as 
clear a picture as in the case of the smaller places. In 
terms of monuments we find good discussions of 
amphitheaters at Cemenelum, Albingaunum, and 
Libarna; theaters at Albintimilium and Libarna; a 
large structure, perhaps connected with the water- 
supply of Cemenelum; the celebrated Trophaeum of 
Augustus at La Turbie (the modern name is a cor- 
ruption of Trophaeum); a mosaic of the seasons, now 
destroyed, from Albintimilium; a metrical inscription 
recording the restoration of Albingaunum by Con- 
stantius III (CIL 5.7781); a charming fifth- -century 
baptistry from the same town; the so-called ‘ ‘pilone” 
near the amphitheater of Albingaunum; an interesting 
bronze votive band dedicated to Jupiter Sabatius from 
Vada Sabatia; the so-called “tavola di Polcevera” (CIL 
5-7749, a bronze decree of Quintus and M. Minucius 
Rufus, dated 117 B.c.), of which a complete transcrip- 
tion would have been useful, and many minor antiqui- 
ties from each of the sites. Particularly valuable is the 
attention given to the roads of the region, among them 
the Via Aurelia and its western continuation beyond 
Albingaunum, the Via Julia Augusta. From all this one 
gathers that life in the region must have been not un- 
like that in municipia nearer Rome. 


Lamboglia has done his work well, but the same 
cannot be said of the printers, the Fratelli Pozzi of 
Alassio in Liguria itself. Frequent examples of im- 
perfectly inked letters, occasionally the use of different 
fonts for the same word, and the irregular base-lines of 
every word printed in italics, bring constant annoyance 
to the reader. In addition to the twenty items on the 
errata sheet, I have noted the following misprints: 
Palussi for Paluzzi (4); "EAAjvev (7); natio for nativo 
(9); immuKk@v and Ovdpov (28); STRAB. IV, 6, 1 for IV, 
1, 3 (29); &@ for cir’, wai, éori for (29); 
(36); ore er” (fig. 39 and 116) but cf. Hanbury 
(112 ter); G. M. Oddi (132) but cf. G. M. Oddo (fig. 
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52); Ctnta for Centa (144); od for ad (158); Ovdda 
for Oviada (165); exBodrai, éxBodai and exrpory (230); 
and for judvos (238). 

GeorGe McCracken 
OTTERBEIN COLLEGE 


Das Adriatische Gebiet in Vor- und Frih- 
bronzezeit. By Natan VaLMIN. 244 pages, 1 
map, 54 figures. Gleerup, Lund 1939 (Lunds Uni- 
versitets Arsskrift, N.F. Avd. 1, Bd. 35, Nr. 1) 10 kr. 


This companion volume to Valmin’s The Swedish 
Messenia Expedition (Lund 1938) develops the theory, 
presented in that report of the Malthi excavations, of 
an “Adriatic culture” responsible for the Indo-Euro- 
pean-speaking (‘Greek’) invasion of Hellas. Valmin 
examines 130 sites in the extended Adriatic region from 
Malthi in the Peloponnese to Laibach Moor in west 
Yugoslavia, subsequently to discuss, trait by culture 
trait, what he believes to have been characteristic of the 
non-Aegean folk who brought grit-tempered, burnished 
dark ware to many Greek sites. 

The Greek terminus of the alleged invasion is sup- 
posedly anchored in the assured stratigraphy of 
Malthi. But Malthi, despite Valmin’s proclaimed 
probable sequence, seems by the internal evidence of 
the published S. M. E. report to be a hopelessly mixed, 
chiefly Middle Helladic acropolis. To accredit an 
Aunjetitz excursion via a trans-Adriatic migration 
bringing proto-Minyan pottery to south Greece at the 
start of M.H. times, all of which is Valmin’s hypothesis, 
is untenable on four counts: Malthi’s stratigraphy al- 
lows of no clear conception of what or when the be- 
ginning of M.H. is; only a twisted typology could 
associate Aunjetitz with the cutural elements found 
along the Adriatic; the Adriatic region admittedly 
(223) does not contain a uniform culture; and “Proto- 
Minyan” is meaningless without a definition (which is 
not undertaken) by fabric, form and distribution of 
what “Minyan”’ 1s. 

The fourth study in as many years attempting, on a 
basis of Haley and Blegen’s fundamental 1928 paper 
(The Coming of the Greeks, AJA 32, 141-154), to 
introduce Aryan Greeks into Hellas by the start of 
M.H. times, this work is preceded by Valmin’s Malthi 
report, Frédin and Persson’s Asine, and Fuchs’ Die 
Fundgruppen der friihen Bronzezeit. Bittel has seriously 
criticized Fuchs’ theory of a “Corded invasion in 
Germania 1939.1.55-58; Persson’s Balkan derivation for 
MH. traits is equally objectionable (cf. Some Observa- 
tions on the Vadastra Culture, in Man 1940). 


Followers of Blegen’s re-excavations at Troy will be 
surprised, in view of the E.H. date of Troy II-V, to 
learn that the Middle Helladic invasion can be traced 
in Troy II and to Melos (228). Danubian students 
will be equally startled to read that some socketed 
bronze celts from Dalmatia and North Albania have 


close comparisons in the oldest Hungarian Bronze Age 
(220). 

This book has a value as a finding list for the various 
prehistoric sites distributed along both coasts of the 
Adriatic. It also stresses the presence in Greek sites of 
grit-tempered handmade burnished ware, which in 
reality extends as a continuum from west Anatolia into 
Europe. But only by ceramic analysis and distribution 
studies of complete forms in cultural context can profit- 
able theories of prehistoric folk movements be obtained. 

James H. Gaui 
BROOKLYN COLLOGE 


Le culte de Jupiter en Espagne d’aprés les 
inscriptions. By Fé.ix Peerers. Pages 157-193, 
853-886, 4 tables. Brussels 1938 (Extrait de la Revue 
belge de Philologie et d'Histoire 17) 


M. Peeters finds a total of 144 inscriptions relating 
to the cult of Jupiter in Spain. This small number, he 
admits, renders unsatisfactory any conclusion based 
solely upon them, but he purposely presents his find- 
ings without drawing upon numismatic and archaeo- 
logical evidence. His methods are statistical and his 
results are well presented, not alone in the first half of 
the text but in three well arranged tables classifying the 
inscriptions at the end. 


I have three impressions from reading the work: the 
comparative paucity of inscriptional evidence, the im- 
portance of the army in spreading the official cult, and 
the persistence of the worship of native deities, asso- 
ciated in this instance with Jupiter. There are no in- 
scriptions from the center of Spain, and few from the 
northeast or east; most come from the west and north- 
west. Thirty-nine can be dated with fair approximation; 
fifty-five are undatable; the others offer some help from 
characteristics such as the form of the Roman name or 
the form of the letters. M. Peeters concludes that 
most come from the second and third centuries of our 
era and that very few are of later date. A few of the 
dedicants are slaves; about one-fourth of the total 
number of inscriptions were set up by natives and little 
more than one-third by various Romans. A few more 
than one-half designate the god as Iuppiter Optimus 
Maximus; Iuppiter also appears by itself, and an 
epithet, e.g. Conservator, sometimes is added; ten times 
there is association with other gods. Seventeen inscrip- 
tions, sixteen of them erected by natives or freedmen, 
associate Jupiter with the worship of indigenous gods; 
the most conspicuous instance is Iuppiter Solutorius, a 
name which Peeters believes is derived from Solorius 
mons. Only four inscriptions associate Jupiter with 
oriental deities. 

In the second part appear notes upon each inscrip- 
tion. I have checked one-half of them. I note some 
puzzling slips: inter alia, mutually exclusive data ac- 
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cepted from each of two variant readings (69-70, No. 
606), three variants of the same inscription called three 
inscriptions (48, No. 2389), discrepancies between the 
datings in the notes and the final disposition in the 
tables (70, No. 2634). I am not prepared to say that 
these would materially affect the conclusions, but their 
number is sufficient to justify a word of caution. The 
user of this monograph should be aware of its neces- 
sary and admitted dependence at many points upon ‘les 
probabilitiés des plus grandes’. In addition, before 
basing a close argument upon any particular point he 
should check the evidence. One of the monograph’s 
virtues is that the evidence is not concealed, but is in 
plain view for all to see. 


W. E. GwarkIN 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


Die Denkmialer des thrakischen Reitergottes 
in Bulgarien. By Gawri I. Kazarow. Text, 
190 pages; plates, 6 pages, 8g plates, 1 map. Institut 
fiir Miinzkunde und Archaologie der Pazmany- 
Universitat, Budapest 1938 (Dissertationes Pan- 
nonicae, 2.14) 30 pengd 
The author has here assembled and catalogued the 

votive reliefs and grave monuments discovered in Bul- 

garia which portray the Thracian Rider God. Excluded 
are the scenes of funeral banquets at which the god 1s 
present, the Latin gravestones, where the role of the 
god is subordinate, and the sarcophagi. A few reliefs 
come from sites outside of, but near, the present 
borders. The catalogue is arranged alphabetically by 
place of discovery, and an excellent map illustrates 
graphically the distribution of the cult; 1128 reliefs are 


listed and fully described, and nearly one-half of these 
are included in the plates. Many of the monuments 
were unpublished or had appeared only in relatively in- 
accessible journals; relatively few, to be sure, show sig- 
nificant variations, but the mere number is impressive 
and shows the importance of the cult, and the publica- 
tion of such a body of related materials from a given 
area is a useful task. 

The representations fall into three main classes, 
which are carefully analyzed in the introduction; they 
differ chiefly in the pose of the rider. The monuments 
date from the second to the fourth centuries of our 
era, though the cult of a rider god must itself be much 
older there. The workmanship is generally poor, but 
the types are shown to derive mainly from Greek 
models. 

Of the reliefs bearing inscriptions, many are dedi- 
cated to @eds “Hpws himself, often particularized by an 
epithet or local name. Apollo and Asclepius appear fre- 
quently, Silvanus and a few others less often. In some 
cases, no doubt, these are merely representations of one 
god offered to another, and where the dedication is 
made to a goddess, this must be so. The appearance 
of a lyre, however, on certain dedications to Apollo, 
indicates that the figure of the rider here actually rep- 
resents Apollo, and it is possible that it was considered 
proper and normal to depict any of several male divini- 
ties in this way, however inappropriate it might seem 
by Greek standards. 

This is a careful and laborious piece of work, and 
Kazarow has made available the raw materials on which 
much study of popular Thracian religion can be based. 

Francis R. WALTON 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE 


ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES 


ANCIENT AUTHORS 


Arator. AxTHUR PatcH McKiniay. Membra Dis- 
iecta of Manuscripts of Arator. Continues study of 
hundred-odd mss. of Arator; four pairs of fragments 
are proved, by continuity of text and similarity of 
script, to be parts of single originals; British Museum 
18363 and Dresden A.199; Carnotensis (Chartres) 70 
and Vossianus Q.15; Parisinus 8319 and Parisinus 8320; 
Aurelianensis 295 and Vossianus F.12. 

Speculum 15 (1940) 95-8 (Heironimus ) 

Cato. Emi, GonpMANN. Sublimiter. This word in 
Cato’s prescription for a sick cow (Agr. 70, 71) refers 
to the superstition of magic that contact with the earth 
should be avoided. 

AJPh 61 (1940) 66-8 
Paut, CoLLart. 


(De Lacy) 


Homer. Les papyrus de I’Iliade et 


de l’Odyssée. The papyri are described. The pre-Alex- 
andrian vulgate of the Odyssey contained interpola- 
tions, which, however, modified no scenes and no char- 
acters. The Alexandrians made many superficial cor- 
rections, neither achieving unanimity nor emending the 
text completely and incontestably. 


Their condemna- 


tions met with an unascertainable degree of acceptance 

among ancient editors and readers. 

RPh 13 (1939) 289-307 (MacLaren) 
Lucretius. G. CLEMENT Wuittick. Lucretius V. 

1442. Suggests: tum mare velivolis florebat navibu’ 


magnum. 
AJPh 61 (1940) 69-72 (De Lacy) 


ART. ARCHAEOLOGY 


Euricu, Rosert W. Preliminary Notes on Tarsus 
Crania. Ill. 
AJA 44 (1940) 87-92 (Walton) 

Giueck, Archaeological Exploration and Ex- 
cavation in Palestine and Transjordan during 1939. 
Further excavation at Megiddo, chiefly in Stratum XV 
(20th cent. B.c.) Exploration of the fortifications in 
Jerusalem. A study of the stratification at Tell El- 
’Ureimeh (Genneserat). A synagogue and _ necropolis 
at Sheikh ’Abreiq; Greek inscriptions. Exploration in 
Eastern Palestine and at Ezion-geber. 
AJA 44 (1940) 139-44 (Walton) 

GotpMAN, Herty. [Excavations at Gozlii Kule, Tarsus, 
1938. Section A. An Early Bronze Age burial in habi- 
tation area. A large, complex building unit of the 2nd 
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millennium B.c.; the pottery of this period is closely 
related to that of Western Anatolia; parallels with ob- 
jects from Troy II. A lower level of buildings and 
fortifications, in several phases; the predominance of 
bone obiects shows that the copper industry was in its 
infancy. A temple of Hittite type. A bulla with bi- 
lingual cylinder seal impressions, mentioning the sun- 
god. The Iron Age circuit wall. Section B. Hittite build- 
ings. A building of the Iron Age. III. 
AJA 44 (1940) 60-86 (Walton) 
GRACE, VirGIntIa R. A Cypriote Tomb and Minoan 
Evidence for its Date. In a rock-cut tomb at Lapithos 
was found a Minoan vase, “the earliest recorded import 
into Cyprus.” The chamber had been used for at least 
three burials, and while the pottery found cannot be al- 
lotted with certainty to individuals, a general sequence 
can be reconstructed. The remains of animal bones sug- 
gest food offerings or funeral banquets. A detailed 
catalogue of the finds is given. They include the Minoan 
jar, to be dated MM Ia; native pottery, classified as 
White Painted Ware, Red Polished Ware, Black Pol- 
ished Ware (one example only), and Coarse Ware; 
miscellaneous small objects in gold, silver, bronze, 
faience, and terracotta. The native pottery includes a 
number of composite vessels, possibly intended for 
ritual purposes. Eight Black-Topped bowls show potters’ 
marks which are apparently Minoan numeral signs of 
the same period as the Minoan vase. The bulk of the 
objects can be placed well before the end of the Early 
Bronze Age in Cyprus, a period when Cyprus was 
thought to have had no direct contacts with Crete. We 
now see that Cretan influence in Cyprus had begun dur- 
ing the Early Cypriote III period. Il. 
AJA 44 (1940) 10-52 (Walton) 
RAvuBITSCHEK, A. E. Two Monuments Erected After 
the Victory of Marathon. 1. ayyeXos abavatwv of the 
Callimachus dedication was not Hermes, but Nike, and 
an archaic statue of Nike, probably by the artist of the 
Euthydikos Kore, fits an Ionic capital which corresponds 
in size to the column containing the dedication. 2. The 
second epigram and the second stele of the Marathon 
base, both additions to the original monument, concern 
those who were slain in preventing the Persians from 
landing at Phalerum after Marathon. While no battle 
there is recorded, it is probable that some Greeks were 
killed by Persian arrows. III. 
AJA 44 (1940) 53-9 (Walton) 
SmitH, StEvENSoN. News Items from 
Ligypt. An unlooted chamber in a mastaba tomb of 
Dynasty I at Saqqarah, containing much furniture and 
equipment, notably practical tools. A group of burials 
at Tanis, of Dynasty XXII, expected to shed new light 
on Egyptian history and art. Progress in excavating or 
recording of monuments at numerous other sites in 


Egypt and the Sudan. 
AJA 44 (1940) 145-9 (Walton) 
Stuart, MeriweTuer. How Were Imperial Portraits 
Distributed throughout the Roman Empire? In the 
Julio-Claudian period, and probably in succeeding dyn- 
asties throughout the first and second centuries, the dis- 
tribution of imperial portraits was effected, without 
governmental intervention, through the ordinary chan- 
nels of the art trade. The evidence of dated portrait in- 
scriptions shows that portraits of new emperors were 
immediately erected only in those provincial art centers 
where pre-accession portraits were available, or in 
places near such centers. Models were not sent out from 
Rome in this period, as Swift, AJA 27 (1923) 286-301, 
had claimed. 
AJA 43 (1939) 601-17 (Walton) 


Younc, Ropney §. Excavation on Mount Hymettos, 
1939. A sanctuary of Zeus, probably Zeus Ombrios 
(Paus. 1.32.2), on Hymettos, at which a number of sev- 
enth-century inscribed pots were found. IIl. 

AJA 44 (1940) 1-9 (Walton) 


EPIGRAPHY. NUMISMATICS, PAPYROLOGY 


Marrou, Henri-IRENEE. Les fragments musicaux du 
papyrus de Zénon. Offers a text and a musical tran- 
scription of P. Cairo 59532. 

(MacLaren) 


RPh 13 (1939) 308-20 
Mattinciy, Harowp. The Dewsbury Hoard, 1938. 


Listing of a hoard of 27 denarii from Otho to M. 


Aurelius. 
NC 19 (1939) 104 (Mosser) 


The Great Dorchester Hoard of 1936. 
Examination of a hoard of over 20,000 pieces, mostly 
antoniniani, ranging from Julia Domna through Valerian 
II. The decline and fall of the antoninianus is :eflected 
in contents of hoard. Presence of a large quantity of 
overstrikes of antoniniani of Trajan Decius on earlier 
denarii points to conclusions that the antoninianus had 
fallen in value relative to gold, which fits the theory of 
Heichelheim that by the time of Philip denarii had 
dropped from 25 to about 65 to an aureus. Because of 
the quantity of pieces in the hoard for the period, a 
tentative outline of the successive issues for the mint 
of Rome is made for the reigns of Balbinus and 
Pupienus through Aemilian. The fact that one of the 83 
specimens of the series of “Divi”, consecrated emperors 
from Augustus to Severus Alexander, was overstruck 
on an earlier denarius supports M’s previous conclusion 
(NC 4 [1924] 210ff.) that the series was issued by 
Trajan Decius and Trebonianus Gallus. IIL. 

NC 19 (1939) 21-61 (Mosser) 


——— and Sressinc, W. P. D. Site-Finds 
from Richberough, including a Scattered Hoard of 
Diademed “Minimi.” Listing and brief discussion of 
1221 coins found at Richborough Castle in 1931, of 
which all but 23 regular Roman issues were British imi- 
tations of the third and fourth centuries A.D, III. 

NC 19 (1939) 112-9 (Mosser) 


McCracken, Georck. The Gens Porcia and Monte 
Porzio Catone. Publishes “the first Tusculan inscrip- 
tion to be discovered which mentions the name of any 
member of the gens Porcia.” Prata Porci and Monte 
Porzio Catone derive from the name of this gens. 
AJPh 61 (1940) 73-7 (De Lacy) 

Mune, J. G. Notes on the Oxford Collections. (5) 
Lydia. Major varieties of Lydian coins in the Ash- 
molean Museum not listed in the more important stand- 


ard reference works. 
NC 19 (1939) 185-98 (Mosser ) 


ORERMANN, JULIAN. A Revised Reading of the Tell 
El-Hesi Inscription, with a Note on the Gezer Sherd. 
These inscriptions testify “to the spread of alphabetic 
writing among the Northern Semites independent of the 
Phoenician system of that writing, but they afford no 
evidence of their alleged dependence on Sinaitic.” Ill. ' 
AJA 44 (1940) 93-104 (Walton) 


Wane, Wiaam V. A Hoard of Roman Coins from 
Chesterfield, N. Derbyshire. Description of a dupondius 
of Hadrian and 19 denarii ranging from Septimius 
Severus to Gordian III from a hoard of 28 coins found 


in May, 1939. 
NC 19 (1939) 284-9 (Mosser ) 
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